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Academic Appointments. 

James E. Rhoads, LL.D., President of the College. 

M. Carey Thomas, Ph.D., Dean of the Faculty and Professor of English. 

A.B , Cornell Univeisity, 1877 ; studied at the Johns Hopkins University. 1877-78; University 
Leipsic, 1879-82 ; Ph.D., University of Zurich, 1882 ; Sorbonne and the College de France, 1883. 

Charlotte Angas Scott, D.Sc., Professor of Mathematics. 

Lincoln, England. Graduate in Honors, Girton College, Cambridge, 1880, B.Sc, University of 
London, 1882: Lecturer on Mathematics in Girton College, Cambridge, 1880-84 ; lectured in 
connection with Newnham College, 1880-83 ; D.Sc., University of London, 1885. 

Edward Washburn Hopkins, Ph.D., Professor of Greek, Sanskrit, and Com- 
parative Philology. 

A.B., Columbia College, 1878; Fellow in Literature, Columbia College, 1878-81; University of 
Leipsic, 1878-81; University of Berlin, 1880; Pk.D. f University of Leipsic, 1881; Sorbonne 
and the College de France, 1881 ; Assistant in Latin and Instructor in Zend, Columbia Col- 
lege, 1881-84. 

Edward H. Reiser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry. 

S. B., S wart h more College, 1880; Assistant in Chemistry in Swarthmore College, 1880-81 ; S.M., 
Swarthmore College, 1881 ; Fellow in Chemistry, Johns Hopkins University, 1882-84 ; Ph.D., 
Johns Hopkins University, 1884 ; student at the Royal School of Mines, Freiberg, Saxony, 
1884; Assistant in Chemistry, Johns Hopkins University, 1884-85. 

Hermann Collitz, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German and Teutonic Philology. 

Bleckede, Hanover, Germany. University of Gottingen, 1875-78 ; University of Berlin, 1878-81 
Ph.D., University of Gottingen, 1878 ; Privatdocent in the University of HalJe, 1885-86. 

James Harkness, M. A. (Cambridge and London), Associate in Mathematics. 

Derby, England. Major Scholar, Triuity College, Cambridge, 1882 ; Graduate in Honors (8th 
Wrangler) in the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, 1885; Mathematical Exhibitioner, London 
University intermediate Art Examination, 1885 ; Mathematical Scholar, London University 
B.A. Examination, 1887. 

Herbert Weir Smyth, Ph.D., Professor of Greek and Latin. 

A.B., Swarthmore College, 1876, and Harvard University, 1878 ; University of Leipsic, 1879-81 ; 
University of GOttingen, 1881-83: Instructor in Classics and Sanskrit, Williams College, 
- ^h D., University of GOttingen, 1884; Fellow by Courtesy and Lecturer on Greek, 
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Johns Hopkins University, 1885-87; Reader in Greek Literature, Johns Hopkins University. 

1887-88. 

Mary M. Gwinn, Ph.D., Associate in English. 

Studied at the University of Lepsic, 1879-82 ; University of Zurich, 1882; Sorbonne and the 
College de France, 1883 ; Fellow in English, Bryn Mawr College, 1885-87 ; Ph.D., Bryn Mawr 

College, 1888. 

Franklin H. Giddings, A.M., Professor of Political Science. 
A.B., Union College, 1877, and A.M., 1889. 

Charles McLean Andrews, Ph.D., Associate in History. 

A.B. Trinity College, 1884; Fellow in Johns Hopkins University, 1888-89, and Ph.D., 1889. 
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Gonzalez Lodge, Ph.D., Associate in Latin. 

A.B., Johns Hopkins University, 1883 ; Graduate Scholar and Fellow, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, 1883-86, and Ph.D., 1886; Professor of Greek, Davidson College, 1886-88; American 
School of Classical Studies, Athens, 1889-89 ; University of Bonn, 1889. 

Geobge A. Barton, Ph.D., Associate in Biblical Study and Semitic Languages. 

A.B Haverford College, 1882, and A.M., 1885; A.M., Harvard University, 1890, and Ph.D., Har- 
vard University, 1891. 

Joseph Auguste Fontaine, Ph. D. , Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 

College of Sion, Nancy, France, 1879 ; Paris, 1880-81 ; Johns Hopkins, 1882-86, and Ph.D., 1886, 
College de France, Sorbonne, Ecole des Bautes Etudes, Ecoledes Chartes, University of Bonn, 
1886-87; Instructor, University of Nebraska, 1887-89; Professor of Modern Languages in the 
University of Mississippi, 1889-91. 

Arthur Stanley Mackenzie, A.M., Associate in Physics. 

A.B., Dalhousie College, 1885, and Fellow, Johns Hopkins University, 1890-91. 
Tutor in Mathematics, Dalhousie College, 1887-89. 

James Douglas Bruce, A.M., Associate in Anglo-Saxon. 

A.M., University of Michigan, 1883; University of Berlin, 1886-88; University of Strassburg, 
1888; Johns Hopkins University, 1889-90; Professor of Modern Languages, Centre College, 
1890-91. 

Thomas Hunt Morgan, Ph.D., Associate Professor ofBiology^ 
B.S., State College, Kentucky ~~ 




j>, r*ryn Mawr College, 1889 ; A M., 1890. 

Hakkikt Randolph, Ph.D., Demonstrator in Biology. 

A B, Rryn Mawr College, 1889; Fellow in Biology, Bryn Mawr College, 1889-90 ; studied at 
University of Zurich, 1890-92 ; Ph.D., University of Zurich, 1892. 

Horace C. Richards, Ph.D., Instructor in Physics. 

A.R, I uivcrsity of Pennsylvania, 1889 ; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1891; Hector Tyn- 
a&le Fellow in Physics, University of Pennsylvania, but studied at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, 1K91-92. 
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Elmer P. Kohler, Ph.D., Instructor in Chemistry. 

A.B., Muhlenburg College, 1889; studied at Johns Hopkins University, 1889-92; Ph.D.. Johns 
Hopkins University, 1892. 

Abby Kirk, A.B , Reader in English. 

A. B., Bryn Mawr College, 1892. 1 

Leah Goff, A.B., Assistant Demonstrator in Biology. 
A.B., Bryn Mawr College, 1889. 

Anna Donaldson McNair, A.B., Director of the Gymnasium. 
A.B., Antioch College, 1886; studied under Dr. Sargent, 1889-90. 

Anna E. Broomall, M.D., Consulting Physician of the College. 

Professor in the Women's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

Ida Richardson, M.D., Physician of the College. 

Florence E. Peirce, Librarian. 

Julia Cope, A.B., Secretary, 
A.B., Bryn Mawr College, 1889. 
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BETN MAWR COLLEGE. 



Keport op the President for the Year 1891-92. 



To the Trustees : 

The subjoined report is for the fiscal year ending Eighth 
month 31st, 1892, and includes the seventh academic year 
of the college. This period has been to the college one of 
expansion and progress. 

For the first time the Board of Trustees has been called 
to record the death of one of its members, — one most be- 
loved and honored. Francis T. King was the friend of Dr. 
Joseph W. Taylor, and was early consulted by him in regard 
to the founding of a college for women. From the first 
Francis King evinced a keen and helpful interest in the plans 
for the college, and when, upon the death of Dr. Taylor, he was, 
by the will of the latter, made President of the Board of 
Trustees, he devoted his remarkable business talents to its 
organization and success. He attested his sense of the 
far-reaching importance of education by generously giv- 
ing to it time, energy and means. His efforts did much to 
establish the system of public schools in North Carolina after 
the civil war, and he was actively interested in the welfare 
of four institutions of learning, including Johns Hopkins 
University of which he was also a trustee. Unless prevented by 
illness he was rarely absent from the meetings of our Board, 
coming from Baltimore to Philadelphia to attend them, and 
w en present he inspired all by his contagious courage, 
cheerfulness and wise counsels. He held enlarged views as to 
the duties of the College and its sphere of action, and he 
intensely desired that its inner life might be steeped in that 
pure Christianity which, as a member of the Society of Friends, 
he knew and beautifully exemplified in his personal conduct. 
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On the day preceding the beginning of the last academic year 
the college was deprived of a valuable officer by the sudden 
death of Lydia V. Smith, who for several years had pre- 
sided over Merion Hall. Her innate nobleness, her unselfish 
kindness, her ready sympathy and tact, her intelligent appre- 
ciation of the benefits of culture, and her sound judgment 
in practical affairs, were united with the graces of an experi- 
enced Christian, so that she was loved and trusted by those 
who knew her. 

The school of Sanskrit, Greek and Latin, which has won 
a deserved reputation for scholarship and skilful teaching, 
has had a fellowship in Latin assigned to it, in addition to 
the one in Greek it had before. The library of this school 
contains a good working collection in Sanskrit, every piece of 
classical Latin extant that ought to be on its shelves for 
scientific and literary purposes, and also nearly every portion 
of classical Greek, including most of the texts recently dis- 
covered, together with a considerable number of critical edi- 
tions and commentaries. Inasmuch as Greek philosophy, 
logic and ethics are at the origins of modern systematic 
thinking on these subjects, as our science finds its begin- 
nings in Democritus and Aristotle, as our language owes its 
roots and forms largely to the Latin, Greek and Sanskrit, 
and our literature still needs to be modeled upon the 
excellences of the literatures of Greece and Rome, it 
is the aim of the college to provide liberally for this 
school. Assured that these studies are so far from being 
obsolete that American life to-day has need to be fed by 
the garnered fruits of Greek and Roman experience in 
art, culture and government, the college encourages those 
students who have an aptitude for classical studies to pursue 
them. While insisting upon the thorough linguistic study 
of Greek and Latin so essential to an appreciation of their 
finer shades of meaning and expression, much attention has 
been given to the literary aspects of the classical writings. 
The teaching in this respect has been chiefly entrusted to 
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Dr. Paul Shorey, whose mastery of his subject and excellent 
methods of teaching have given delight and benefit to suc- 
cessive classes of students from the opening of the college 
until now. It is, therefore, with a high estimate of his faith- 
ful services, that we record his transference to the University 
of Chicago. His successor, William C. Lawton, A.M., late 
Professor of Latin in Bowdoin College, will bring to his 
duties here an acknowledged reputation as a scholar and as 
a successful interpreter of classical authors. 



The superior facilities offered by the College for the study 
of English continue to attract students to that department, 
especially graduate students, one of whom has completed the 
three years' course required for the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy, and has presented an inaugural thesis of decided 
scientific merit. 

With his wonted kindness and generosity, George W. 
Childs has established an annual prize for the best English 
essayist of the graduating class, and for this incentive to the 
study and practice of English style we are sincerely grateful. 

A gift from Helen Erben, a former student in English, 
has supplied the library of this department with many desir- 
able books, and has also furnished the means to procure a 
number of casts for the library and for the adornment of 
other parts of Taylor Hall. 

Never before has the teaching of French, Italian and 
Spanish in the College been more successful than during the 
past year, and the future of the Romance department under 
its present instructors is full of promise. With the additions 
about to be made to the library this Autumn, it will have a 
good representation of French literature from the earliest times 
to the present, and the most important authors in Italian and 
Spanish are on its shelves ; but the Italian and Spanish litera- 
tures should be more fully represented. It is greatly to be 
desired that the fellowship in Romance languages, already in 
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prospect, should be established so soon as the means to do 
it can be commanded. 

The increased number of students, especially of graduates, 
taking courses in Mathematics, is an evidence of the confi- 
dence that has been awakened by the instruction given in 
this science. It is of interest to note that the Fellow in 
Mathematics for 1890-91 was the first woman to secure the 
privilege of attendance upon mathematical lectures for a full 
year at the university of Berlin, and that two graduate stu- 
dents from Europe will seek the instruction given by the 
department during the current year. The mathematical 
library will have important additions made to its works on 
higher mathematics this year/including one of great rariety 
and value. 

The erection of " Dalton Hall " marks an era in the 
scientific work of the College, as it will at once supply 
abundant room and better facilities for all the classes 
in Physics, Chemistry and Biology, including Botany. 
None perhaps but those who have felt the pressure of 
the exigency can understand our sense of grateful indebt- 
edness to those friends of the College who in its young 
days have come to its help with gifts to the amount of 
over $30,000, and have thus rendered the building of 
this Hall possible. The Hall is 128 feet, 8 inches long, 
and 69 feet, 8 inches wide across the ends, the middle 
portion being narrower. The ends are three stories high, 
and the central portion is four stories in height. It is built 
of stone, and the walls are lined inside with bricks, an 
intervening space . having been left between the stone 
and brick walls. This will make the building a dry one, 
and the walls having been painted of a buff color, there will 
be no dust from the disintegration of plaster upon the walls. 

The basement is well lighted, and contains, besides heating 
and ventilatiug apparatus, a uniform temperature vault for 
physical experimentation, a dynamo room, a room for a chem- 
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ical forge, a work-shop for the biological department, with 
storage rooms for chemical and biological materials, and a 
room specially fitted for magnetic work. 

The first floor is given to Physics, except that space is 
reserved for a laboratory for Botany, and one room for the 
lecturer in Botany. This story contains laboratories for the 
minor and major classes in physics, properly supplied with 
piers for experiments requiring a solid basis ; rooms for heat 
measurements, for light measurements, for electrical measure- 
ments, a dark room, rooms for apparatus, professors' rooms, 
and a library for physics. There is also a good lecture room ; 
and the botanical laboratory and professor's room are adequate 
for our present needs in that science. 

The second story is wholly devoted to Biology, and contains 
laboratories for minor, major and graduate classes, for physi- 
ology and physiological chemistry, a preparation room, profes- 
sors' rooms and a library. It has also a well appointed lecture 
room. 

The third story is reserved for Chemistry. It contains lab- 
oratories for minor, major, and graduate classes, a research 
laboratory, a preparation room, a room for gas analysis, a bal- 
ance room, a library, and rooms for professors. 

The stories of the central portion of the Hall not being so 
high as those designed for the main laboratories, a fourth 
story in this part supplies a room for a Rowland grating, 
rooms for special biological investigations, accommodations 
for physiological psychology, and space for collections to illus- 
trate scientific teaching. 

The warming and ventilation of the building are effected by 
direct and indirect radiation from steam-heated pipes, and by 
two fans placed in the uppermost story to draw up and expel 
vitiated air. 

The biological school has had a successful year ; the teaching 
staff has included three able lecturers on animal morphol- 
ogy and physiology and a lecturer on botany, assisted by two 
efficient demonstrators. 
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It has been a cause of special satisfaction to be able to re- 
open the school of botany in this department upon a per- 
manent basis. This study, as now pursued, possesses the 
same interest and educational value that attaches to animal 
morphology and physiology, and has for women the additional 
advantage that it can be more readily continued by them at 
their homes after graduation than the study of zoology. 

An unusual interest in the study of Physics has been awak- 
ened during the past year by the Associate in Physics, A. 8. 
Mackenzie, A.M., and the addition of an instructor to this de- 
partment for the coming year, together with its transfer to a 
commodious laboratory, will place it upon a plane with the other 
scientific departments. Not only will it be more easy to con- 
duct the minor and major courses parallel with each other, 
but greater facilities will be offered for the instruction of 
graduate students. 

The department of Chemistry has attracted a larger num- 
ber of students than heretofore, and besides the minor and 
major classes has had students in special graduate work. 
Dr. Mulliken, the Associate in Chemistry, has been called to 
Clark University, and Dr. Elmer P. Kohler has been appointed 
to fill his place. As has been its wont, the department has 
not only been successful in its teaching, but has also car- 
ried on original researches. 

The withdrawal of Dr. Paul Shorey is felt, not only in the 
classical department, but also in his teaching of philosophy, 
and has hastened a change already in contemplation. 
Hereafter minor and major courses in Philosophy will be 
open to students of the second year, so that the study of phil- 
osophy may be combined with certain properly related sub- 
jects to form a group. To conduct the instruction in these 
courses as well as in the required course in Philosophy, Sidney 
Edward Mezes, A.M., has been appointed. Sidney E. Mezes 
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is a graduate of the University of California, has received the 
degrees of A.B. and A.M. from Harvard, and has given sev- 
eral years to graduate study in philosophy at Harvard Uni 
versity, and at the Universities of Heidelberg, Tubingen, and 
Berlin. In philosophical teaching the instructor will use, as 
far as may be desirable, the established conclusions of physio- 
logical psychology, so important in their practical bearing 
upon psychological questions ; and when the courses are fully 
arranged, graduate instruction will be offered in psycho-phys- 
ics. The relation between philosophy, morals, and religion is 
intimate, so that the instruction given in philosophy becomes of 
a serious importance. A well-directed study of the elements 
of psychology, of logic, and of those systems of thought which 
trace the relations of all forms of knowledge and seek tp unify 
them, so broadens and strengthens character as to be a proper 
part of all collegiate education." To mature students, who 
have a special capacity for the study of philosophy, more 
advanced courses afford a fruitful dialectical training, and 
give a grasp of the widest generalizations. Moreover, with 
wise teaching, such studies should not result in that prolonged 
state of suspended judgment upon great questions which is 
sometimes seen, and which unfits men for the true work of life. 

Closely associated with philosophy is a study of Political 
Science and of the philosophy of History. At a time when social 
questions are rife, and when our natiou is stirred by the con- 
sideration of grave ethical problems touching its industrial 
and civil condition, it is a cause for special satisfaction that 
the department of History and Political Science combines in 
its teaching the warm humanitarian sympathy and well- 
balanced estimate of fundamental moral obligations, which 
are essential to the proper discussions of its topics. 

The public exercises for the conferring of degrees took 
place on the 4th. of Sixth month, when the degree of A.B. was 
conferred upon fifteen candidates. The degree of Master of 
Arts was given to one candidate who had been engaged in 
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graduate study in Political Science, and the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy was bestowed upon a candidate who for 
three years had pursued studies in English and in Teutonic 
Philology. 

Francis A. Walker, LL.D., President of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, gave an address to the grad- 
uating class and to the assembled friends of the College, 
in which he traced the introduction of natural science into 
the system of collegiate study in the United States, and the 
influence of these studies upon the advanced education of 
women. President Walker also made an earnest plea that 
the study of pedagogy in its widest aspects should be intro- 
duced into colleges for women, and be taught from a psycho- 
logical point of view. 

The promotions and appointments made in the corps of in- 
structors and officers have been as follows : Charlotte Angas 
Scott, D.Sc., has been promoted to be Professor of Mathe- 
matics ; Edward W. Hopkins, Ph.D., to be Professor of Greek, 
Sanskrit, and Comparative Philology ; Edward H. Keiser, 
Ph.D., to be Professor of Chemistry ; Hermann Collitz, Ph.D., 
to be Associate Professor of German and of Teutonic Phil- 
ology ; Herbert Weir Smyth, Ph.D., to be Professor of Greek ; 
Franklin H. Giddings, A.M., to be Professor of Political 
Science ; Joseph W. Warren, M.D., to be Associate Professor 
of Physiology ; Rose Chamberlin to be Reader in German, 
and Arthur S. Mackenzie, A.M., to be Associate in Physics ; 
William Cranston Lawton, A.M., late Professor of Latin in 
Bowdoin College, Maine, has been appointed Professor of 
Latin and Greek- Literature. 

Ida A. Keller, Ph.D., has been re-appointed Lecturer in 
Botany ; Agnes Mathilde Wergeland, Ph.D., Reader in the 
History of Art ; Mabel Parker Clark, A. M., Reader in En- 
glish ; Anna Donaldson McNair, A.B., Director of the Gym- 
nasium ; Harriet Randolph, Ph.D., has been appointed 
Demonstrator in Biology ; Abby Kirk, A.B., Reader in En- 
glish ; Sidney E. Mezes, A.M., Lecturer in Philosophy ; 
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Horace C. Richards, Ph.D., Instructor in Physics ; and Elmer 
P. Kohler, Ph.D., Instructor in Chemistry. 

Florence E. Peirce has been re-appointed Librarian ; Anna 
M. Broomall, M.D., Consulting Physician of the College ; Ida 
E. Richardson, M.D., Physician of the College. 

Susan S. Chase, Agnes M. Derkheim-Irwin, and Sophia 
Kirk, have been re-appointed to the charge of Radnor Hall, 
Denbigh Hall, and Merion Hall, respectively. 

The entire number of students during the year was 169, an 
increase of 31 as compared with the enrollment for the pre- 
ceding year. There were 27 graduate students, including the 
holders of five fellowships, the holder of the European fellow- 
ship, and a Fellow by Courtesy. The number of graduates 
was double that of the preceding year, and was nearly one- 
sixth of the whole number of students. Of the undergradu- 
ates 137 were candidates for the B.A. degree, 3 were " hear- 
ers," and 2 were special students. There were 158 of the 
students resident in the college halls, and 11 non-resident. 

The distribution of the students among the several depart- 
ments was as follows : Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, 
2 ; Greek, 36 ; Latin, 75 ; English, 92 ; German, 46 ; French, 
28 ; Spanish, 1 ; Italian, 5 ; History, 46 ; Political Science, 
40 ; Philosophy, 28 ; Biblical Study, 30 ; History of Art, 12 ; 
Mathematics, 24 ; Physics, 7 ; Chemistry, 31 ; Biology, 42. 

Two places have been added to those where examinations 
for matriculation have been held heretofore, to wit, — Wil- 
mington, Delaware ; and Indianapolis, Indiana. To conduct 
these examinations involves so much labor and expense that 
candidates should understand it is impracticable to offer 
special examinations at other places or times than those an- 
nounced. To pass examinations covering a large part of the 
subjects of study for the whole period of school life, is certainly 
a difficult test of proficiency. Yet it has proved an almost 
precise gauge of the fitness of candidates to pursue collegiate 
work. Where the preparation is begun in time, and the 
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school training has been good, any candidate likely to profit 
by the courses of study in college can successfully pass these 
examinations with no other inconvenience than temporary 
fatigue. 

There were 136 candidates in attendance on the examina- 
tions held at the close of the academic year, and 73 at the 
examinations held at the opening of the year 1892-93. 

From the origin of the College the discipline has been car- 
ried on with the co-operation of the students, and has required 
little formal regulation. With increased numbers and pro- 
longed experience, the customs necessary to a satisfactory asso- 
ciate life have taken more distinct form, and the " Association 
of the Students of Bryn Mawr College for Self-Government " 
has been definitely established, with the concurrence of the 
Trustees. Through the officers of this Association, with 
the advice of the authorities, almost all matters requiring 
attention have been readily arranged. The conduct of 
the students and the life of the college have been almost 
ideal, and the students merit very warm approbation for 
the hearty and rational way in which they have applied 
the principles of self-government. The voluntary attendance 
upon the religious exercises of the college and upon meet- 
ings conducted by the students themselves on the evening 
of the first day of the week, has been very good, and a rev- 
erent, thoughtful spirit has prevailed in the college. The 
several modes in which the religious activity of the students 
has found philanthropic expression have been sustained, such 
as the Missionary Society, the Ramabai Circle, the College 
Settlement Membership, and the Reform Association. A 
graduate of the college will have the immediate direction of 
the College Settlement of Philadelphia, and a number of the 
graduates are active in uplifting agencies. 

Notwithstanding the large expense caused by sinking an 
artesian well and placing in it a steam pump at a great depth, 
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the financial results of the year have been good, so that the 
condition and prospects of the College inspire gratitude and 
hope. 

The following statements as to the work done in the several 
departments have been taken from reports made by the several 
instructors. 

Sanskrit, Greek, and Comparative Philology. — The teaching 
in Sanskrit and Comparative Philology has been conducted by 
Dr. Edward W. Hopkins, and that in Greek by Dr. Hopkins, 
Dr. Paul Shorey, and Dr. Herbert Weir Smyth. 

The students in Greek have in general completed the courses 
laid down in the Program of last year. Under Dr. Hop- 
kins nine students in the minor or first year's course read in 
the first semester five orations of Lysias, two hours weekly, 
with daily drill on grammatical and syntactical questions. 
The class as a whole was not so well prepared as that of pre- 
ceding years. One hour a week also was devoted to the 
usual study of Greek Prose Composition. The customary 
work was done by weekly exercises, either oral or written, 
with regular weekly Greek Composition in exercises, corrected 
and returned with due explanation of errors. 

Under Dr. Smyth this class studied four-and-a-half books 
of the Odyssey during the first semester and a part of the 
second, devoting to the work two hours weekly. During the 
remainder of the year the class read selections from the sixth 
book of Herodotus. 

The Private Reading was for the first semester Andocides' 
Mysteries, for the second semester Plato's Apology. 

The major or second year's class, consisting in part of ad- 
vanced Latin students, did excellent work during the entire 
year. In the first semester for three hours a week, they read 
the oration On the Crown by Demosthenes, and heard occasional 
half-hour lectures on subjects connected with this period of Greek 
literature. The class was so well prepared in Greek that a 
method of teaching was adopted with them, which has proved 
sufficiently successful to be recorded as an important part of the 
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Greek work for the year. Dr. Hopkins has been convinced that 
many students in classics would be benefited by some extem- 
pore practice in reading in class, and that such an exercise if al- 
lowed to take a not undue proportion of time from gram- 
matical work and more strictly scholastic exercises, would not 
only give the student a better idea of Greek literature than it 
is possible to receive with the limited number of hours devoted 
to special authors, but would also tend to a better appreciation 
of the language in itself. He therefore devoted several 
hours at the close of the first semester exclusively to the 
reading at sight in class of several of the minor orations 
of Demosthenes. The result was even more satisfactory than 
had been hoped. With a little practice the class soon became 
familiar with the task of grasping a sentence as a whole, — 
the chief difficulty of classical translation— and before long 
read so satisfactorily that the same course was continued in 
the second semester. 

In the second semester the class first read Sophocles' Anti- 
gone, three hours a week, making this play a centre for the 
whole of Sophocles' work. Constructions were illustrated 
freely from other writers, and more than usual attention was 
paid to the rhythmic portions and scanning of Greek choruses, 
in which the class did excellent work. After completing the 
Antigone, they took up each of the remaining plays of Sopho- 
cles on the lines laid down above, and were thus enabled to make 
a survey of that poet's writings as a whole. All the chief pas- 
sages in each of the seven plays, excepting one, were read with 
understanding and appreciation by the class. There were 
nine, and for a part of the time ten, students in this class. 

With Dr. Shorey the major or second year's class heard 
lectures for two hours weekly throughout the year, on the 
history of Greek literature. The lectures were mainly 
devoted to Homer, Herodotus, and the Greek Drama, and 
were accompanied by prescribed reading. 

The private reading for this class in the first semester was 
Euripides' Hippolytus; for the second semester, Isocrates' 
Panegyricu,8. These were read by all the students, who were 
also examined upon them. 
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The post- major class, consisting of three advanced students in 
one course of one hour weekly and three students in another class 
of one hour weekly, read with Dr. Hopkins, Theocritus, the 
first fifteen idyls, and the Agamemnon, complete, during the first 
semester. In the second semester three students read once a 
week Sophocles' Electra. Hereafter one-hour courses will be 
discontinued, since unless, as in the case of Theocritus, the 
author is himself of the greatest interest, it is very difficult for 
the student to keep in touch with the work during the long 
interval of a week. The work of the first semester was emi- 
nently satisfactory, but that on the Electra, in the second 
semester, did not seem to be of so much interest to the 
students. For next year only two- and three-hour courses 
have been announced, so as to obviate this difficulty. 

With Dr. Shorey the class read Plato's Republic two hours 
a week throughout the year. The entire Republic, with the 
omission of a few pages, was read, the class interpreting dur- 
ing the first semester, the instructor during the second. The 
reading of the text was accompanied by lectures, discussions, 
and prescribed readings, dealing mainly with the Platonic 
ethics as a whole, and the dialogues which illustrate the 
Republic. 

With Dr. Smyth the class read Aristotle's Poetics one hour 
weekly throughout the year ; and in the second semester an 
additional hour was given to the reading of three of the 
Olynthiacs and two of the Philippics of Demosthenes. The 
class also gave one hour fortnightly to advanced Greek Prose 
Composition. 

The graduate work under Dr. Hopkins included lectures 
throughout the year on Comparative Philology once weekly, 
a beginner's course throughout the year in Sanskrit and a 
course in the Rig Veda given at the same time. The third 
hour was devoted to reading in the first semester Sophocles' 
Tyrannus, and in the second semester the (Edipus Coloneus. 

Under Dr. Smyth the graduate students read the whole of 
Pindar, including the fragments, two hours weekly through- 
out the year. 
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The class in Elementary Greek occupied five hours a week 
throughout the year in the study of the grammar, in reading of 
the Anabasis, Books i. and n., of the Iliad, Books i. and n., and 
in writing exercises from Woodruff's Manual of Greek Prose 
Composition. 

Latin. — The instruction in Latin has been conducted by Dr. 
Paul Shorey and Dr. Gonzalez Lodge, and comprised minor, 
major and post-major courses, the last having been open to 
graduate students. At the beginning of the year, in order to 
release Dr. Shorey, who was partially occupied with philosophi- 
cal classes, Dr. Lodge took charge of the minor class for five 
hours weekly until the winter vacation. For two hours 
weekly the class read the oration of Cicero, pro Murena, and 
in connection with the translation, the students were carefully 
drilled in accurate grammatical analysis. The two hours 
usually given by Dr. Shorey to Horace, were devoted to read- 
ing selections from Ovid's Metamorphoses, of which during 
the ten weeks the class read about eighteen hundred lines. 

After the winter vacation the class read for two hours 
weekly with Dr. Lodge the first book of Livy, and finished 
the book at the close of the year. The class also continued 
its usual weekly exercises in Latin prose composition. 

From the close of the winter vacation until the end of the 
academic year, for two hours weekly, the class under Dr. 
Shorey read the Odes of Horace. The odes were so inter- 
preted as to lead the students to appreciate and enjoy Latin 
poetry of the Augustan age, and to trace its relations to other 
literatures. The class prepared, as private reading, Virgil, 
JEneid, vn., viii., for the first semester, and Virgil, JEneid, ix., 
x., for the second semester. 

The major class, with Dr. Lodge, pursued the following 
courses: 1. The Roman historians, Suetonius and Tacitus. 
The Life of Augustus, by Suetonius, formed the first part of 
this course, and the students were thus given an opportunity 
to form their own opinion of the character of Augustus from 
original sources. The history of Rome, as given in the life 
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of Augustus, was continued by the reading of selections from 
the first six books of Tacitus's Annals, covering all the prin- 
cipal events in the life of the Emperor Tiberius. This course 
occupied two hours weekly throughout the year. 2. A course 
one hour weekly throughout the year devoted to Roman 
Satire. Selected satires of Horace occupied the students until 
Christmas, when Perseus was begun, to be succeeded by 
Juvenal. In this way the students were enabled to mark the 
development of Roman satiric writing during more than a 
century. 3. The major class wrote weekly exercises, and 
during the second semester, in connection therewith, read the 
Agricola of Tacitus at sight. 

Under Dr. Shorey, the class heard lectures one hour weekly 
throughout the year on Latin Literature. The lectures were 
accompanied by prescribed readings in Crutwell, and were 
confined in the main to authors not read by the class. The 
private reading, in Selected Letters of Pliny for the first 
semester, and Selected Letters of Cicero for the second semester, 
was duly completed. 

The post-major class, under Dr. Lodge, read the same 
authors, Plautus and Terence, as in previous years, the only 
change having been that Terence was read in the second 
semester instead of the first. This class met twice weekly. 

With Dr. Shorey this class read Selections from the first, 
third, and fifth books of Lucretius, one hour a week, through- 
out the year. During the second semester lectures were also 
given upon the philosophy of Epicurus, and on Lucretius as 
a poet. 

English. — The instruction in English has been given by Dr. 
M. Carey Thomas, Dr. Mary M. Gwinn, James D. Bruce, 
A.M., and Mabel P. Clark, A.M., and comprised undergradu- 
ate and graduate courses in literature, essay-work, Anglo- 
Saxon and Middle English. Eight graduate and eighty- 
two undergraduate students have worked in the English 
department during the year. 
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In the first semester seventy-seven students, and in the 
second semester eighty-five students, met Dr. Thomas four 
times weekly throughout the year in Engjish literature. 
The instruction consisted of lectures, on which full notes were 
taken by the students, and a weekly recitation, or quiz, on 
the subject matter of the lectures and on the private read- 
ing. The lectures began with a general introduction, and 
treated questions of interest to the student of English, such 
as the origin of language, and the development of the 
different families of languages, more especially of the Ai yan 
family. The English language, its development, and points 
of special difficulty in grammar and usage, formed the sub- 
ject of the lectures until Christmas : after Christmas the 
lectures covered the period of Anglo-Saxon and Early English 
literature to the time of Spenser,, and included an account of 
Norse Mythology and literature, and an excursus on French 
Mediaeval literature. The greater part of the second semester 
was devoted to Chaucer. The private reading done by all the 
students taking the course included, among other works, 
Beowulf, the Eddas, and the Volsunga-Saga in translation ; 
the Chanson de Koland, and other Chansons de Geste in 
modern French translations, and the greater part of Chaucer. 
As in former years, the weekly review or quiz has been of 
great advantage to the students, affording the opportunity to 
ask questions, and teaching them to form and express an 
opinion on what they read. The course differs from that 
given in former years in that a lecture was substituted by Dr. 
Thomas for the hour heretofore given to the reading of Chau- 
cer with the instruction of Anglo-Saxon ; the special knowl- 
edge of Chaucer's pronunciation and grammar gained seeming 
neither to the instructors nor to the students themselves 
equivalent to the progress made in an additional hour of 
lecture-work. 

Sixty-five undergraduate students pursued a course of one 
hour weekly in essay-work, thus completing the five hours of 
the required course in English : each member of the clasa 
wrote three critical essays on subjects connected with English 
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literature, the subjects being chosen by the students themselves 
and submitted for approval to Dr. Gwinn. This course was 
conducted by Dr. Mary M. Gwinn with the assistance of 
Mabel Clark, M. A., Reader in English, the essays being care- 
fully corrected and graded. Dr. Gwinn was at home three 
hours of each week throughout the year, in order to enable 
each student to consult her in regard to the reading for her 
essays and talk over the corrections. A very large proportion 
of the students availed themselves of this opportunity. A 
Free Elective in essay-work was offered for the first time this 
year, and was taken by two students. 

An undergraduate class of four students met J. D. Bruce, 
M. A., Associate in Anglo-Saxon, five hours weekly through- 
out the year, for the first year of the major course in English, 
as laid down in the Program. Siever's Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 
selections from Sweet's Reader, about one-fourth of Beowulf 
and transition English were studied during the first semester. 
The second semester was devoted to the literature of Early 
English. About eight weeks were given to the careful study 
of Chaucer. Four weeks were also devoted to the study of the 
English and Scotch ballads. 

Graduate Classes. — A class of eleven students consisting 
of six graduates, one Fellow, and four undergraduates who 
had received special permission to enter the course, met Dr. 
Thomas two hours weekly throughout the year for work in the 
English drama. The most important treatises on dramatic 
writing, beginning with Aristotle's Poetics, were read and 
discussed by the class. The Mystery and Miracle plays and 
the chief works of the pre-Shakespearean dramatists were 
then read and reported on by the members of the class. The 
second semester was devoted to the critical reading of Shake- 
speare's Histories and to the chief plays of the Shakesperean 
and post-Shakespearean dramatists. 

A class of four istudents pursued a course of three hours 
weekly in essay-work connected with the development of the 
English drama, under the direction of Dr. Gwinn. 

J. D. Bruce, M. A., conducted three graduate classes in 
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Anglo-Saxon reading, meeting two hours weekly, and two 
classes in Beowulf, meeting respectively twice weekly and 
once weekly. The translation of the text of Beowulf was 
accompanied by lectures on the metre and on the critical in- 
interpretation of Beotvulf. 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was taken in the 
English department by Marguerite Sweet, A. B., Vassar 
College, Fellow, Bryn Mawr College, 1891-92, the subject of 
her dissertation being " The Third Class of Weak Verbs in 
Primitive Teutonic, with special reference to its. development 
in Anglo-Saxon." 

German. — The instruction in German has been given, as in 
former years, by Dr. Hermann Collitz and Miss Rose Cham- 
berlin. There were in addition to an elementary course, minor, 
major, post-major, and graduate courses. 

The Beginners' Class was conducted by Miss Chamberlin 
for five hours weekly. 

In the minor or first year's course lectures were given by 
Dr. Collitz twice weekly on the history of German literature 
from the middle of the eighteenth century to Goethe's death. 
With Miss Chamberlin for two hours weekly the class read 
critically the first part of Goethe's Faust and selections from 
Goethe's Gotz von Berliehingen. Two more hours under Miss 
Chamberlin were given to German prose composition, and to 
practice in German conversation. 

The private reading, on which examinations were held dur- 
ing the term, was in the first semester Lessing's Emilia Galotti, 
Goethe's Iphigenie, and Schiller's Braut von Messina ; in the 
second semester Schiller's Don Carlos and Wilhelm Tell. 

In the major or second year's course lectures were delivered 
by Dr. Collitz, twice weekly on the history of German litera- 
ture from the earliest times to the middle of the eighteenth 
century. In connection with these lectures, selections from 
the first part of Max Muller's German Classics were read and 
explained for one hour weekly. With Miss Chamberlin the 
class read once a week selections from the second part of 
Goethe's Faust. One hour weekly was given to practice in 
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German prose composition, and for another hour (together 
with the students in the minor course) Miss Chamberlin's con- 
versational class was attended. 

The private reading in the first semester was Lessing's Miss 
Sara Sampson, Goethe's Clavigo, Chamisso's Peter Schlemihl, 
and selections from Schiller's Thirty Years 1 War ; in the sec- 
ond semester Lessing's Nathan and Scheffel's Ekkehard. 

A post-major course in German literature was given for 
students who had completed the minor and the major course. 
Lectures were delivered by Dr. Collitz twice weekly on the 
most recent German literature (from the beginning of this 
century), and selections read from Jean Paul, Heine, Ruckert, 
Uhland, etc., as well as from living German authors. For the 
rest of the course this class was joined by two students who 
had gone through the post-major of last year, in order to 
study with Miss Chamberlin, for two hours weekly, the 
Goethe-Schiller correspondence with reference to Goethe's and 
Schiller's principal works, and to practice (once weekly) the 
writing of essays in German. 

The private reading in this course was selected from Goethe's 
and Schiller's works, and from German authors of the present 
time. 

Advanced courses in Teutonic were given by Dr. Collitz, 
and were pursued by a graduate studying for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. The work formed part of a systematic 
course in comparative Teutonic philology, which the German 
department is able to offer in co-operation with the English 
department. (Compare for a sketch of the whole course the 
Program for 1892 under " General Teutonic Philology.") 

Throughout the year one hour weekly was given to an ad- 
vanced course in Old Norse. Selected songs from the Older 
Edda were read and discussed as to their metrical form, 
their contents, and origin. For two hours weekly the course 
in Comparative Teutonic grammar was continued. Special 
attention was paid to reconstructing the primitive Teutonic 
sounds and inflections, in order to gain a simplified and reliable 
basis for the historical grammar of the single Teutonic Ian- 
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guages. The course included a brief discussion of the elements 
of " phonetics " (physiology of sounds), especially of Melville 
Bell's ingenious system of vowels, whose advantages over the 
former systems are at present more and more generally 
acknowledged. 

Romance Languages. — This department has been under the 
charge of Dr. Joseph A. Fontaine and Mr. Frederick M. 
Page. 

The class in Elementary French, eight in number, met 
Mr. Page five times weekly throughout the year. Whitney's 
Grammar was studied and reviewed several times. They also 
used written exercises, based upon Whitney's Grammar and 
upon Daudet's La Derniere Classe. The translations into 
French were carefully corrected and revised. To accustom 
the students to the sound and construction of the language, 
there were one or more weekly readings in French, which 
afforded lessons in pronunciation, analysis, and translation. 
The following works were employed for the purpose : Super's 
Reader, IJAmi Fritz, (Erckmann-Ohatrian), La Mare Au 
Diable, (Sand), Le Baste, (About), La Bataille de Dames, 
(Scribe), and Hernani, (Hugo). 

The minor, or second year's class, twenty in number,. heard 
lectures two hours weekly by Dr. Fontaine on the history of 
French literature of the 18th and 19th centuries, and faith- 
fully prepared for examination a large amount of collateral 
reading. The class also met Mr. Page three hours a week, 
and beside regular recitations in grammar, notes were given 
in class bearing upon the more important grammatical ques- 
tions. The class had also written exercises based upon mate- 
rial drawn from Peppino, and. .La belle Nivemaise, and wrote 
essay 8 upon a variety of subjects. Dictations once weekly were 
used to illustrate the construction of the language, and the style 
of certain modern authors. The regular weekly reading in class 
has included Le Romantisme Francais, La belle Nivemaise 
Gautier's Voyages, and Les Femmes Savantes. The instruc- 
tors also read to the class as material for instruction and con- 
versation, Les Demoiselles de St. Gyr, (Dumas), Les Pre- 
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cieuses Ridicules, (Molie*re), with extracts from Le Medicin 
Malgre Lui, and L'Avare, Daudet's Le Porte- Drapeau, 
L' Elixir du Pere Guacher, Les Petite Pates, La Mule du Pape ; 
Gui de Maupassant's Le hup, La Parure; extracts from 
Madame Therese (Erkmann-Chatrian) ; Loti's Les Femmes de 
Loti, etc. 

The assigned reading has included Voltaire's Louis XIV., 
and Societe Francaise au XVII. Siecle, La Triade Francaise, 
and portions of Gautier's Voyages, Musset, Lamartine, and 
Hugo, etc. 

The major, or second year's class, heard lectures three times 
weekly from Dr. Fontaine on the French literature of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, accompanied by critical 
readings in the great authors of the same period. They also had 
studies in French composition, and practice in French conver- 
sation for two hours weekly. 

The post-major, or third year's class, heard lectures twice 
Weekly by Dr. Fontaine upon old French literature, with spe- 
cial reference to the development of epic poetry. Two hours 
weekly were given to the reading and interpretation of old 
French texts, and one hour a week to essays in French style 
and composition. 

Italian. — A class of five began Italian and studied Grand- 
gent's Grammar, supplemented by notes and exercises given 
by the instructor. The works read by the class embraced ex- 
tracts from Principia, II., Alberto (De Amicis), Promessi 

' Sposi and Dante's Divina Commedia. 

Spanish. — A class of two began Spanish in Knapp's Spanish 
Grammar, and had exercises in translation into Spanish from 

1 the grammar and Irving's Granada. Their reading embraced 
stories of Caballero and Selgas, Alascon's La Verdad Sospe- 
chora; Cervantes' La Gitanella and selections from Don 

' Quixote; and Valera's Disertaciones Literarias. 

Semitic Languages and Biblical Literature. — Two courses 

• were given in this department which is under the direction 
of Dr. George A. Barton. The required course on the 
Origin and Contents of the. Biblical Books, occupying one 
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hour a week throughout the year ; and a course on the Greek 
New Testament, which occupied two hours a week throughout 
the year. In the required course the time was occupied dur- 
ing the first semester in a study of the literary books of the 
Old Testament, in connection with the history and times of the 
various authors so far as known. The instruction was given 
by lectures, in connection with which W. Robertson Smith's 
" Old Testament in the Jewish Church," was read. During 
the first semester a Seminary was formed of volunteers from 
this class for the study of the Pentateuchal question. This 
Seminary met twice a month, and was faithfully attended by 
five or six of the students most interested. During the 
second semester questions connected with the New Tes- 
tament books were studied. In connection with the lec- 
tures each student examined some question of interest for 
herself, and wrote an essay on it. Several, for instance, wrote 
satisfactory essays upon "The Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel." During this semester the Seminary was continued, 
the topic for study being " The Sub-Apostolic Fathers." 

In the course in the Greek New Testament a few lectures 
at the beginning of the year were devoted to the formation 
and character of the Greek dialect of the New Testament, 
after which during the first semester one hour a week was 
devoted to a study of the materials extant for amending the 
text of the New Testament, and the proper method of using 
them. The other hour was devoted to a careful study of the 
text of the Fourth Gospel. In this study questions of textual 
criticism and grammar were carefully noted, but especial at- 
tention was given to interpretation. About half the gospel of 
Mark was read by the class in private, and an examination on 
this was held at the end of the semester. 

The second semester was devoted to a study of the Epistles 
of Paul. A few introductory lectures on his life were given, 
after which the time was devoted to a careful study of the 
following epistles : I. and II. Thessaloniam, Oalatians, Romans, 
and I. Corinthians. 
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The points especially studied were the same as those to 
which attention was directed in the first semester. The private 
reading of the second semester was the Apocalypse, which was 
included in the examination at the end of the course. 

History. — The instruction in History was given by Dr. Charles 
M. Andrews. The undergraduate work in history during the 
year 1891-92 consisted as heretofore of two full courses 
of five hours a week each. The course in Ancient History 
included an outline of the civilization of Egypt, Chaldea, 
Babylonia, Assyria, Palestine, Phoenicia, Persia, Greece, 
Macedon, and Rome. In oriental history much account was 
taken of the results in archaeological investigation, as showing 
the solidarity of ancient civilization, as well as the influence 
of that civilization upon the history of Greece and Rome. In 
the latter part of the course it was the constant aim of 
the lecturer to lay stress upon the spirit and influence of the 
two peoples, to trace their development, both political and 
social, to discover the causes which led to failure in the 
Grecian State, and decay in the Roman State, and to under- 
stand the contribution which each has made to later history. 
In addition to the note-taking upon the lectures, the class 
have done much private reading, not necessarily confined to 
the subjects treated by the lecturer. Some map-work has 
also been required, and there have been daily questionings 
and discussions. 

In the second course, which began with the rise of the 
European nationalities, and extended to the French Revolu- 
tion, there was more independent work done by the members 
of the class. The private reading was given to supplement 
the lecture notes, and there were monthly examinations, either 
written or oral, in addition to daily questions on the lectures. 
Each member of the class prepared an essay upon an assigned 
topic, such as the following : The Missionary Work of the Early 
Church ; the Monk in the East and West ; Intercourse Between 
England and the Continent During the Anglo-Saxon Period ; 
Influence of the Revival of the Roman Law ; Effect of the 
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Counter-Reformation Upon the Renaissance ; Causes for the 
Decline of the Spanish Power. Each member made an oral 
report also to the class on some particular subject which had 
come up in the course of the year's work. 

No post-major courses have been given, but three graduate 
courses were offered, of which the first two were open to 
graduate-students only. (1) Historical Methods, Defini- 
tion and Criticism ; (2) History of the Roman Law ; (3) His- 
tory of Continental Europe since 1815. The first course, 
enlarged by a number of lectures on the science and philoso- 
phy of history, was taken by two students. The second course, 
also enlarged by a more careful study of the text of the 
Twelve Tables, was taken by the same students ; and the 
third, which, because of the limitation in time was confined 
to the history of France, Italy and the German Confederar 
tion, was taken by five students in the first semester and by 
four in the second. 

In addition to these regular courses, the department has 
directed the work of two graduate students, one of whom has 
completed her first draft of an essay on the history of com- 
merce and smuggling in the colony of Pennsylvania, which 
gives promise of good results. Two other graduate-students 
have taken the complete undergraduate courses in history. 

• 

Political Science. — The teaching in Political Science was 
given by Franklin W. Giddings, A.M. The minor and 
major courses, of five hours weekly each, were arranged as 
in the previous year, with economic subjects brought to- 
gether in the first semester, political and legal topics in 
the second. The minor work in Political Economy in- 
cluded, as usual, both the elementary drill in theoretical 
principles, and lectures reviewing the development of eco- 
nomic history. The results of this plan have been emi- 
nently satisfactory. Economic principles are not left in the 
mind as abstractions merely; the student becomes famil- 
iar with their concrete phases in the facts of industrial 
and social growth. Much importance is attached also to 
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the work of the second semester, in which, as in the economic 
studies, two equally important and mutually qualifying as- 
pects of the subject are presented together. It is the inten- . 
tion of the instructor that no student shall complete this 
course without a respectable knowledge, not only of the organ- 
ization and working of state and general governments, but 
also of those elementary facts of common law that every 
intelligent citizen is presumed by the courts to know. 

The special questions taken up in the first semester of the 
major course were : Systems of land tenure, the eight-houp- 
day agitation in the London County Council, and recent 
phases of Socialism. Each student was made responsible for 
particular parts of the work, and was taught how to collect 
material and to use statistical reports. In the second semester 
Aristotle's Politics was made the basis of a study of the his- 
tory of political theories. The course of political doctrine 
was traced in the lectures through Machiavelli, Hooker, 
Hobbes, Harrington, Locke, Montesquieu, Burke and Ben- 
tham, and each student made a particular study of one author. 

Five graduate students attended the graduate lectures in 
sociology. During the year Miss Emily G. Balch, Bryn 
Mawr European Fellow for i8S9, completed, under the 
direction of Professor Giddings, from data collected during 
her residence in Paris, a study of systems of public relief in 
France, which will* be published shortly. 

Philosophy. — The work in the three-hour course of required 
philosophy was conducted by Dr. Paul Shory, and did not 
vary much from the course given in previous years. Deduc- 
tive logic was taught by lectures, and the use of Jevons's 
text-book on logic. In connection with inductive logic 
there were lectures and prescribed readings in Mill's Logic, 
Bacon's Novum Organon. and the Dialogues of Plato. 

In psychology rather more time than usual was given to 
sensation and the physiology of the senses. In connection 
with the lectures the class made a careful comparative study 
of ceitain chapters of the text-book (Sully), and of James's 
Psychology. 
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The history of philosophy was taught mainly by the study 
of prescribed readings in Bacon, Locke, Berkeley, Descartes, 
and Plato. Francis' edition of Berkeley and Jules Simon's 
edition of The Meditations of Descartes were used as text- 
books by the class. 

Dr. Rhoads gave a course of lectures one hour weekly 
throughout the year on ethics. The foundation of ethics upon 
facts universally observed among men and familiar to all self- 
reflective persons was stated, and the likeness and unlikeness of 
ethics to the natural sciences were shown. The psychological 
elements of our moral nature were examined, and the grounds 
of certainty in knowledge, the nature of obligation, and the 
sources of moral law were considered. Many classes of duties 
were discussed in the light of natural and Christian ethical 
principles ; and also the moral aspects of social problems, such as 
the right of property, the nature and authority of the State, 
the restriction of the use of alcoholic drinks, the relations of 
employer and employed, and the treatment of the dependent 
and criminal classes. Porter s Elements of Moral Science was 
used as a text-book, but readings were assigned in Martineau, 
Calderwood, Spencer, Maurice, Robinson, Dymond, Dorner, 
Sidgwick, and other writers on ethics. 

History of Art. — The lectures on the history of Art were given 
by Dr. Agnes M. Wergeland. The object of the instruction in 
the history of Art was to enable students of Greek and Latin 
literature and of history, to receive such aesthetic training as 
can be gained through the study of an outline of the orign 
and development of art. The course combined lectures 
with assigned reading, and was illustrated by photographs 
and casts. Two lectures weekly were devoted to the his- 
tory of Architecture, and one hour weekly to that of 
Sculpture. The courses were free electives, and such was the 
interest of the students in the subjects that although the lec- 
tures were given for the first time a comparatively large 
number elected them. The first part of the year was chiefly 
occupied with an account of architecture and sculpture 
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before the period of Greek Art. Ancient art in Assyria, 
Egypt, etc., was thus presented, and the lectures were illus- 
trated by the splendid works of Perros and Chipiez, portions 
of the texts of these works having been assigned to be read by 
the class. 

The second semester was devoted to the study of Greek and 
Roman art in architecture and sculpture. The stress was laid 
upon a study of Greek sculpture and Roman architecture, and 
the lectures upon each of these subjects were illustrated by an 
almost complete collection of Brown's photographs lent by a 
friend of the college, which aided the students greatly in form- 
ing clear ideas of the subjects presented. Among the books 
read by the class were: Waldstein's The Art of Phidias; 
Murray, The History of Greek Sculpture; Reber, The History 
of Ancient Art The lack of suitable books for reference in 
Architecture was keenly felt, Ferguson s History of Architec- 
ture being the only authority in English published for a long 
time past. The topics announced for the year include Mediae- 
val Architecture, but time did not allow an extension to the 
Middle Ages, and this period will form the subject of a special 
course for the year 1892-93. 

Mathematics. — The courses in mathematics have been given 
by Dr. Charlotte A. Scott and James Harkness, A.M. In the 
mathematical department the work in the minor and major 
courses has been carried on in accordance with the Program. 
The work has been the same as in preceding years, but some 
slight changes in the arrangement came into effect this year. 

In elementary mathematics both courses (Trigonometry and 
Solid Geometry) were given during the second semester, the 
course in Trigonometry being given also in 1 the first semester. 
While this repetition of the course in Trigonometry has now 
been provided for in several consecutive years, it may not be 
possible to arrange for it every year on account of the pressure 
of the other regular work. 

The post-major courses have been more closely defined this 
year ; four courses of lectures have been planned, and it is 
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expected that two of these will be given during each year. 
These courses have been planned especially to lead from ordi- 
nary undergraduate work to distinctively graduate studies ; 
and an attempt will be made to give, each year, as graduate 
work, courses that form the natural continuation of the post- 
major work of the year before. The two post-major courses 
given during the year have been : Modern Theories in Analy- 
tical Geometry, in connection with the latter part of Salmon's . 
Conies, three times weekly, by Dr. C. A. Scott ; and a similar 
course in algebra, in connection with Chrystal's Algebra, Vol. 
II., twice weekly, by Mr. James Harkness. The entire course- 
(five hours weekly) was attended by one undergraduate stu- 
dent and three graduate students. 

In addition to the post-major work, graduate work waa 
offered by Dr. C. A. Scott, who conducted individual seminary 
work in topics in geometry. 

With Mr. James Harkness two graduates attended lecture* 
two hours weekly throughout the year. The course was chiefly 
concerned with the theory of functions as developed by 
Cauchy and his school, but a considerable amount of attention 
was paid to Riemann's methods. In connection with Lion- 
ville's theorems the students were introduced to the subject of 
Elliptic Functions as handled by Wierstrass. An hour a 
week throughout the year was devoted to a study of problems 
suggested by the reading of Professor Craig's work on Linear 
Differential Equations with Uniform Coefficients. 

Physics. — The instruction in physics was given by Arthur S.. 
Mackenzie, A.M., Lecturer on Physics. Two courses in 
physics were given, each consisting of five hours of lectures 
weekly and two hours of laboratory practice twice weekly. 
In the two courses an outline of physics was covered. In the • 
minor or first year's course a general view of the subject " 
of physics was presented, in order to make the students 
familiar with its most important facts and laws; a careful , 
•end exact use of scientific phraseology was insisted upon, and 
a special effort was made to enable the class to grasp clearly- 
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the conceptions underlying the subject of dynamics. In 
laboratory work the class made satisfactory progress in 
familiarity with the common methods of measurement and 
in the use of simple apparatus. At the same time the princi- 
ples explained in the lectures were impressed upon their minds. 

To the major or second year's class, the same subjects were 
again considered, but in a more advanced way ; and the lec- 
tures developed the different branches according to the com- 
monly accepted theories. This course was more mathematical 
than the minor, while the minor was more experimental. Dur- 
ing this year relatively more time was devoted to Maxwell's 
Theory of Heat than to either of the other branches, — sound, 
or light, electricity, — and it is the design of the department 
while treating all branches each year, to lay special stress upon 
some one, thus bringing the student into contact with the work 
of original investigators, so that she can thereafter pursue 
further reading alone with profit to herself. 

The laboratory work of the major class was chiefly devoted 
to experiments requiring exact measurements, and to repeating 
the work of some important investigators. 

The apparatus in the laboratory has been increased by the 
addition of a new and large Queen's projection lantern for 
lecture purposes ; a Fortin barometer, and a diffraction bench 
from the Geneva Society. 

Chemistry. — The instruction in Chemistry was conducted by 
Dr. Edward H. Keiser and Dr. Samuel L. Mulliken. 

Three classes of students received instruction in chemistry 
during the past year,— namely, minor, major, and post-major 
classes. The total number of students was thirty-three. As 
this number was larger than the number of working tables in 
the laboratory, it was necessary to provide temporary tables 
in an adjoining room for a portion of the minor class. 

In the minor course three lectures weekly upon general 
inorganic chemistry were given by Dr. Keiser, and two re- 
views weekly by Dr. Mulliken. As in previous years the 
lectures served as an introduction to chemical science, and only 
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the more important facts and general principles were therefore 
emphasized, while in the reviews and recitations a more de- 
tailed study was made of chemical phenomena. Towards the 
close of the second semester a subject was assigned to each 
member of the class upon which to prepare a short lecture. 
These lectures were afterwards given before the class, and this 
feature of the work proved interesting and stimulating, and 
has aided in developing the powers of the students. The 
laboratory work was carried out very much as outlined in the 
Program. Some changes were made in the second semester, 
namely, the substitution of exercises in the preparation of 
compounds for certain detailed analytical reactions. These 
changes have proved satisfactory, and will be retained in future 
years. 

In the major course lectures on theoretical chemistry, once 
weekly, and on organic chemistry, twice weekly were given 
by Dr. Keiser, and a course on inorganic chemistry and 
quantitative methods was given by Dr. Mulliken. In the 
laboratory the major students finished qualitative analysis 
towards the close of the first semester, and then took up exer- 
cises in the preparation of typical carbon compounds, and on 
quantitative analysis. 

The post-major course consisted chiefly of laboratory work. 
Quantitative analyses, both gravimetric and volumetric, and 
preparations of organicand inorganic compounds were made. 
The course was varied in different instances to suit the require- 
ments of individuals. A chemical seminary for post-major 
students was conducted once a week throughout the year by 
Dr. Keiser. The chief subject discussed in these meetings was 
the historical development of chemistry. Dr. Mulliken also 
gave several lectures on water analysis. 

Investigations. — During the past year a research upon the 
metallic derivatives of acetyline was carried on in the labora- 
tory. As a result of this work, the composition of the explo- 
sive silver and copper acetylides has been accurately estab- 
lished, and their constitution cleared up. An investigation 
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upon other acetyline compounds is still in progress. The re- 
sults thus far obtained have been published in the American 
Chemical Journal. 

Biology. — The instruction in biology was conducted by Dr. 
Thomas H. Morgan, Dr. Joseph W. Warren, Dr. Jacques 
Loeb, and Dr. Ida A. Keller. 

In all forty-four students registered for couises in the bio- 
logical department. Of these twenty-seven were in the minor 
or first year's course, eight were in the major course, two in 
the post-major, and eight were graduate students. 

The work of the minor course was divided among the 
instructors, as follows : In the first semester the lectures in 
general biology were given by Dr. T. H. Morgan, and con- 
sisted of two parallel courses, designated A and B. Course 
A embraced the usual lectures on general biology proper, 
while course B was made supplementary to course A, and 
included lectures and demonstrations, and practical work in 
the class- room on a single group of animals. 

The laboratory work corresponded to lectures in course A, 
and was carried on by Dr. T. H. Morgan, Dr. Jacques Loeb, 
and Miss Leah Goff (who for a time took Dr. Loeb's place), 
assisted by Miss Ida Hyde, and Miss Ume* Tsuda. 

In the second semester, Dr. Joseph Warren lectured four 
times a week to the minor students in general biology, cover- 
ing the vertebrate portion of the work. He was succeeded in 
April and May by Dr. Loeb, who gave the part of the course 
on the development of the chick. Dr. Loeb was succeeded 
by Dr. Keller, who finished the course with lectures and 
laboratory work in systematic botany. The laboratory work 
of the second semester was carried on by Dr. Warren, Dr. 
Loeb, and Dr. Keller, assisted by Miss Hyde and Miss Tsuda. 

The major or second year class had, during thefirst semester, 
a course of lectures four times weekly with Dr. Warren in 
physiology and histology. The usual six hours laboratory 
work accompanied the lectures. This was directed by Dr. 
Warren, with the assistance of Miss Hyde. 
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In the second semester of the major year, a course of lec- 
tures on general zoology was given by Dr. Morgan. Three 
lectures a week in general zoology alternated with lectures 
twice a week in the comparative anatomy of vertebrates by 
Dr. Warren. 

After Easter the lectures in general zoology were devoted 
to more theoretical questions, and were given under the title 
of advanced biology. This course was given by Dr. Morgan. 

The course for the special and post-major students calls for 
no special treatment. Miss Tsuda's work on the orientation 
of the axis of the frog's eggs should, on account of its ex- 
cellence, have special mention. 

Advanced lectures were given to the graduate students as 
follows : 

A course of lectures, once weekly, running throughout the 
year, on vertebrate embryology, was given by Dr. Morgan. 

A course of lectures, once weekly for a part of one semester, 
on special problems in physiology, was given by Dr. Warren. 

A course of lectures, once weekly for the greater part of the 
year, on brain physiology, was given by Dr. Loeb. 

A Journal Club met once fortnightly for reports and dis- 
cussion of recent literature in morphology and physiology. 

Alternating with the Journal Club the Heading Club met 
for an hour's reading and discussion. Theories of heredity 
were the topic for the year. 

Advanced work in the laboratory was in all cases carried 
on by graduate students, the number of hours varying with 
the opportunities of the students. Laboratory work, in con- 
nection with private reading under direction of the instructors, 
is by far the most important feature of the advanced work. 

Botany. — The special instruction in botany was given by 
Ida A. Keller, Ph.D. In the minor course in biology lectures 
for five hours a week for four weeks, were given in the latter 
part of the second semester. The lectures were principally 
upon the morphology of Phanerogams, with field excursions 
for observation and collections, and laboratory work, consist- 
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ing of the analysis of the plants found. This analysis in- 
cluded a study of the microscopical structure of the plants. 
A class of graduates followed a course of lectures, one hour 
weekly throughout the year, accompanied by two hours of 
laboratory practice. The lectures were upon topics connected 
with the morphology of cryptogams. One of the students 
was engaged, however, chiefly upon an investigation of the 
development of certain galls upon the filaments of Vaucheria 
Germinata, — an investigation to be completed in the spring 
of 1893. 

The Library. — The accessions to the library during the pas- 
year have been nine hundred and nine bound volumes and about 
two hundred pamphlets. The library now contains ten thous- 
and four hundred volumes, chosen with reference to the im- 
mediate needs of the several departments of instruction. The 
following gifts have been received during the year, and are 
gratefully acknowledged : 

Three pamphlets, " Tiamat," " Esarhaddon's Account of the 
Restoration of Ishtar's Temple at Erech ; " " Ashtoreth and 
Her Influence in the Old Te8tament, ,, given by the author, 
George A. Barton, Ph.D. ; "A Problem of Psychology," given 
by the author, Mr. E. W. Scripture ; four pamphlets on bio- 
logical subjects, given by the author, Dr. Jacques Loeb ; a 
subscription to " Punch" for the year 1891-92, given by Miss 
Estelle Reid ; the Hartford Seminary " Record," given by the 
Hartford Theological Seminary ; vols. 4, 5, 6, 7, of " Journal 
des Mathematiques," given by Dr. C. A. Scott ; three vols, 
of " Ulustrirte Zeitung," from Dr. Hermann Collitz ; Swin- 
burne, " Essays and Studies ; " Moore, " Learned Men's Eng- 
lish ; " Schelling, " Ben Jonson's Timber," from Dr. M. Carey 
Thomas ; Michelet, " Life of Martin Luther," from R. Cad- 
bury ; Clark and Giddings, " Modern Distributive Process," 
from Prof. Franklin H. Giddings ; Gatschet, " United States 
States Geological Survey," given by Dr. H. W. Smyth ; Ap- 
pleton, " Memorial and Lectures," given by the committee of 
publication ; " Caesar, eight books of the Gallic War," and 
thirty volumes of the " Revue des deux Mondes " from Dr. 
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Paul Shorey ; also an unusually large number of State and 
Government publications. From the fund presented by Mi» 
Helen Erben, fifty volumes have been added to the English 
department. The catalogue of the library has been made more- 
complete than heretofore, especially as to subjects. The library 
has been open to students from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M., and has- 
been largely used by them, especially by reading and examina- 
tion of the books in the reading room. Although the appro- 
priation of 63,000 a year for the purchase of books is large 
relative to the resources of the College, it is found each year 
too small to meet urgent requests for books, and a special 
endowment for the library would be of great benefit to the- 
College. 

The Gymnasium. — The equipment of the gymnasium has- 
been enlarged during the year by the addition of several 
pieces of apparatus, including some Swedish bow-stalls and a 
horizontal ladder ; while the floor of the running track has been 
laid with a rubber covering so as to add to its capacity for 
use. Exercise in the gymnasium has been attended by an 
increase in the girth of the chest, of the strength of the mus- 
cles of the back and chest, and of lung capacity in a large 
proportion of the students. This gain in strength has varied 
from about 45 per cent, in the graduate students to 75 per 
cent, in the first year's class. That is, 75 per cent, of the first 
year's class have grown stronger, and a smaller proportion 
have shown obvious physical gains each year, until in the case 
of the graduate students but 45 per cent, manifest a measur- 
able gain. The formation of an Athletic Association among 
the students has quickened attention to out-door exercises, 
and led to increased attention to the playing of lawn-tennis. 

Publications. — The following papers or works have been, 
published by the members of the Faculty during the year : 

By Dr. E. W. Hopkins. 

1. " The Aryan Future," an essay published in the Journal 
of Philology, Vol. XII., 1892. 
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2. " Problematic Passages in the Rig Veda," a paper read 
before the Oriental Society, April, '92, and printed in the 
Society's Journal for the current year. 

3. " Sanskrit ahan" Oriental Society's Proceedings, 1892. 

4. " Note on Sanskrit urva," Oriental Society's Proceedings, 
1892. 

5. " Note on the Etymology of ' four,' Journal of Philology, 
1892." 

6. A review of Hoffmann's " Greek Dialects," Journal of 
Philology, December, 1891. 

By Dr. Hermann Collitz : 

1. A review of u The • Monsee Fragments/ edited by George 
A. Hench," in Modern Language Notes, Vol. VI., No. 8, 
December, 1891. 

2. A review of Jellinek's " Beitrage zur Erklarung der 
Germanischen Flexion," in Anzeiger fur deutsches Altertum, 
Vol. XVIL, 1891, p. 275. 

3. " Die Herkunft des schwachen Prateritums der German- 
ischen Sprachen," reprinted from the American Journal of 
Philology, Vol. IX., in Bezzenberger's Beitrage, Vol. XVII., 
p. 227, 1891. 

4. " Uber Fick's Vergleichendes Worterbuch der Indo- 
germanischen Sprachen," in the American Journal of Philology, 
Vol. XII., 1891, p. 293. 

5. A review of Jackson's " Avestan Alphabet," ibid., Vol. 
XIL, p. 489. 

6. A review of " Indogermanische Forschungen, hrsg. von 
Brugmann u. Streitberg," Vol. I., No. I., in Anzeiger f deutsch. 
Altert., Vol. XVIIL, 1892, p. 169. 

7. " Sammlung der Griechischen Dialektinschriffcen von H. 
Collitz und F. Bechtel. Vol. II., No. 3. Die Delphischen. 
Inschriften von Joh. Baunack, I. Teil," Gottingen, 1892. 

By George A. Barton, Ph.D. 1. "Tiamat." 

2. " Esarhaddon's Account of the Restoration of Ish tar's 
Temple at Erech." 

3. " Ashtoreth and her Influence in the Old Testament." 
By Professor Franklin H. Giddings : 
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1. " Outlines of Lectures on Political Economy," with 1000 
bibliographical references, pp. 35. 

2. " Outline of Lectures on Sociology," pp. 18. 

3. Sociology as a University Study," Political Science Quar- 
terly, December, 1891. 

4. " The Nature and Conduct of Political Majorities," 
Political Science Quarterly, March, 1892. 

By Charles Maclean Andrews, Ph.D. 

1. "The Beginnings of the Connecticut Towns," Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, October, 
1890. 

2. " The Theory of the Village Community," Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

3. " The Old English Manor, a Study in English Economic 
History," The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1892. 

By Charlotte Angas Scott, D.Sc, " On the Higher Singu- 
larities of Plane Curves," American Journal of Mathematics, 
for October, 1892. 

Dr. Thomas H. Morgan, Ph.D. 

1. "The Growth and Metamorphosis of Tornaria," Journal 
of Morphology, Vol. V., No. 3. 

2. " Notes on the Development of the Frog," American 
Naturalist, December, 1892. 

3. " A New Larval Form from Jamaica," American Nat- 
uralist, December, 1892. 

4. " Spiral Modification of Metamerism," Journal of Mor- 
phology, October, 1892. 



The Halls of Residence are now filled* with students, and 
provision has been made for those who could not be accommo- 
dated in the Halls by securing a suitable house near the 
College premises. It is very desirable that enlarged accom- 
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modation should be provided at an early day for the yearly 
increase of students, and I would ask your favorable consider- 
ation of the proposal already made to you that another Hall 
of Residence should be erected during the current academic 
year. 

Eespectfully submitted to the Trustees at their 
meeting held Tenth month 14th, 1892. 

James E. Rhoads. 
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